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PROTESTANT NUNNERIES, AND SWIFT’S EXQUISITE 
BANTER UPON THEM. 





Tue idea of a Protestant Nunnery, or something like it, has been 
started more than once in England. We heard of one not many 
months ago. Either it was established, or was to be, we know not 
which; but the nature of it was probably exaggerated. A retreat 
for ladies in advanced life, or for ladies of any time of life, who could 
leave it when they chose, would be highly rational. It would be 
nothing but an establishment on the principle of co-operation. But 
fanatical views of religion and self-denial render it a different affair. 
In 1624, a Mr Ferrar, lord of the manor of Little Gidding in Hun- 
tingdonshire, a sort of Arminian saint, set up a conventual house, 
in which he collected forty of his kinsfolk, male and female, who, 
with the exception of not renouncing marriage, led a life like monks 
and nuns, and sung a prodigious quantity of psalms. Mr Ferrar 
seems to have got nothing by it but obloquy, and chagrin, and the 
right of presiding over a useless number of ceremonies (which last 
privilege was probably reckoned a set-off to his trouble, as the love 
of authority is the main inducement to these foundations). We 
have added an account of the institution below. It came to nothing. 
Some old people died in it. Some good housewives were probably 
formed there, who became staid wives, read religious books, and 
made pickles. The remainder of the inmates fled during an invasion 
of their house by the Parliament soldiers.* 


*“On the first Sunday of every month, the persons’ composing Mr 
Ferrat’s establishment always bad a communion near Peterhouse, which 
was administered by the clergyman of the adjoining parish ; Mr Nicholas 
Ferrar assisting as deacon. All the servants who then received the com- 
munion, when dinner was brought up, remained in the room, and on that 
day dined at the table with Mrs Ferrar and the rest of the family. When 
their early devotions in the oratory were finished, they proceeded to church 
in the following order. First, the fthree schoolmasters in black gowns and 
Monmouth caps. Then Mrs Ferrar’s grandsons, clad in the same manner, 
two and two. Then her son Mr John Ferrar, and her son-in-law Mr 
Collett, in the same dress. Then Mr Nicholas Ferrar, in surplice, hood, and 
square cap, sometimes leading his mother. ‘Then Mrs Collet and all her 
daughters, two and two, then all the servants two and two. The dress of 
aliwas uniform. Then, on Sundays, all the Psalm children, two and two, 
or children who were taught to repeat the psalms from memory. 

** As they came into the church, every person made a low obeisance, and 
all took their appointed places. The masters and gentlemen in the chancel; 
the youths knelt on the upper step of the half-pace ; Mrs Ferrar, her daugh- 
ters, and all her grand-daughters in a fair island seat. Mr Nicholas Ferrar 
at coming in made a low obeisance, a few paces farther, a lower, and at the 
half pace a lower still; then went into the reading-desk and read the morn- 
ing service according to the book of Common Prayer. This service over, 
they returned in the same order, and with the same solemnity. This cere- 
monial was observed every Sunday, and that on every common day was 
nearly the same. They rose at four; at five went to the oratory to prayers ; 
at six, said the Psalms of the hour; for every hour had its appointed Psalms, 
with some portion of the Gospel, till Mr Ferrar had finished his Concord- 
ance, when a chapter of that work was substituted in place of the portion of 
the Gospel. Then they sang a short hymn, repeated some passage of the 
Scripture; and at half-past six went to church to mattins. At seven, said 
the Psalms of the hour, sang the short hymn, and went to breakfast. Then 
the young people repaired to their respective places of instruction. At ten, 
to church, to the Litany. Ateleven, to dinner. At which season were 
Tegular readings in rotation from scripture, from the Book of Martyrs, and 
from short histories drawn up by Mr Ferrar, and adapted to the purpose of 
moral instruction, Recreation was permitted till one: instruction was con- 
‘nued till three ; church at four, for even song ; supper at five, or sometimes 
8x; diversions till eight. Then prayers in the oratory; and afterwards all 
retired to their respective apartments. To preserve regularity in point of 
‘ime, Mr Ferrar invented dials in painted glass in every room : he had also 
sun-dials, elegantly painted with proper mottos on every side of the church ; 
and he provided an excellent clock to a sonorous bell. 

“ Four of Mr Collets’ eldest daughters being grown up to woman’s estate, 
‘o perfect them in the practice of good house-wifery, Mr Ferrar appointed 














In 1696, Miss (or as it was the custom then to call unmarried 
women) Mrs Mary Astell, daughter of a merchant in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and a resident in London and Chelsea, in which latter 
place she died and was buried, published “ A Serious Proposal to 


them, in rotation, to take the whole charge of the domestic economy. Each 
had this care for a month, when her accounts were regularly passed, allowed, 
and delivered over to the next in succession. There was also the same care 
and regularity required with respect to the surgeon’s chest and the due pro- 
visions of medicines and all things necessary for those who were sick, or hurt 
by any misfortune. A convenient apartment was provided for those of the 
family who chanced to be indisposed, called the Infirmary, where they might 
be attended and properly taken care of, without disturbance from any part 
of the numerous family. A large room was also set apart for the reception 
of the medicines, and of those who were brought in sick or hurt, and wanted 
immediate assistance. The young iadies were required to dress the wounds 
of those who were hurt, in order to give them readiness and skill in this 
employment, and to habituate them to the virtues of humility and tenderness 
of heart. The office relative to pharmacy, the weekly inspection, the prescrip= 
tion, and administration of medicines, Mr Ferrar reserved to himself, being 
an excellent physician, as he had many years attentively studied the theory 
and practice of medicine, both when physic fellow at Clare-hall, and under 
the celebrated professors at Padua, In this way was a considerable part 
of their income disposed of. 

“ In order to give some variety to this system of education, he formed the 
family into a sort of collegiate institution, of which one was considered as 
the founder, another guardian, a third as moderator, and himself as visitor of 
this little academy. The seven virgin daughters, his nieces, formed the 
junior part of this society, were called the Sisters, aad assumed the names 
of 1. The Chief: 2. The Patient: 3. The Cheerful; 4. The Affectionate ; 
5. Tne Submiss; 6, The Obedient ; 7. The Moderate. These all had their 
respective characters to sustain, and exercises to perform suited to those 
characters. For the Christmas season of 1631 he composed twelve excel- 
lent discourses, five suited to the festivals within the twelve days, and seven 
to the assumed names and characters of the Sisters. These were enlivened 
by hymns and odes composed by Mr Ferrar, and set to music by the music 
master of the family, who accompanied the voices with the viol or the 
lute. 

“ We shall notice only one other part of this strange system, which was 
their nightly watchings. It was agreed that there should be a constant 
double night-watch, of men at one end of the house, and of women at the 
other. That each watch should consist of two or more persons. That the 
watchings should begin at nine o’clock at night, and end at one in the morn- 
ing. That each watch should, in those four hours, carefully and distinctly 
say over the whole book of Psalms, in the way of Antiphony, one repeat- 
ing one verse, and the rest the other. That they should then pray for the 
life of the King and his sons. The time of their watch being ended, they 
went to Mr Ferrar’s door, bade him good- morrow, and left a lighted candle. 
At one he constantly rose, and betook himself to religious meditation, 
founding his practice on the passage, ‘ At midnight will I rise and give 
thanks ;’ and some other passages of similar import. Several religious 
persons, both in the neighbourhood and from distant places, attended these 
watchings ; and amidst these the celebrated Mr Richard Crashaw, fellow of 
Peterhouse, who was very intimate in the family, and frequently came from 
Cambridge for this purpose, and at his return often watched in Little St 
Mary’s church, near Peterhouse. 

‘* This extraordinary course of life pursued at Gidding, the strictness of 
their rules, their prayers, literally without ceasing, their abstinence, mortifi- 
cations, nightly watchings, and various other peculiarities, gave birth to 
censure in some and inflamed the malevolence of others, but excited the 
wonder and curiosity of all, So that they were frequently visited with dif- 
ferent views by persons of all denominations, and of opposite opinions. They 
received all who came with courteous civility; and from those who were in- 
quisitive they concealed nothing, as indeed there was not anything either in 
their opinions or their practice in the least degree necessary to be concealed. 

Notwithstanding this, they were by some abused as Papists, by others as 
Puritans. Mr Ferrar himself, though possessed of uncommor patience and 
resignation, yet in anguish of spirit complained to his friends that the per- 
petual obloquy be endured was a sort of unceasing martyrdo.n.” fF 


+ From an articfe of great length in the General Biographical Dictionary, 
collected out of a Life by Peckhard, and another by Mr Gough io the 
Biographia Britannica. 
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the Ladies for the Advancement of their True and Greatest{Interest,” 
&c. We have not seen it; but it was a proposal respecting educa- 
tion, with a conventual tendency, and produced such an effect upon 
the mind of “a certain opulent lady’ (said by some to be the famous 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings, and by others Queen Mary, wife of 
William III), that “she intended to have given 10,000/. towards the 
erecting a sort of college for the education and improvement of the 
female sex ;”” but was dissuaded by Bishop Burnet, who told her it 
would “ look like paving the way to popish orders, and that it would 
be called a nunnery.” Mistress Mary Astell was most likely a 
good, well-meaning woman, more clever than usual, though not 
quite so wise as she fancied. 
partizan, wishes she had been a little more urbane in her contro- 
versies; and the following anecdote shews us her pragmatical 
style personal. “When she accidentally,” says her biographer, 
“ saw needless visitors coming, whom she knew to be incapable of 
conversing on useful subjects, instead of ordering herself to be denied, 
she used to look out of the window, and jestingly tell them, ‘ Mrs 
Astell was not at home.’” This was a fit woman to die a maid, 
whatever Swift may have said of her sisterhood. 


The commentator on the Tatler (8vo. edition 1797) is angry with | 


Swift for the following exquisite jeu desprit, which we lay before 
our readers as our third specimen of fine English wit. He says that 
he has “grossly represented” Mrs Astell, and that she was a woman 
of “an inoffensive, irreproachable, and exemplary life.’ But Swift 
would have found a new jest in the gravity of this defence. 
satirist did not mean to say that Mrs Astell was a bad woman, but 
that she was not very wise, and that the views of her institution 
were not very possible. A good woman may make a foolish pro- 
posal; she may not be so much better than her neighbours as she 
fancies herself; and Swift runs his pleasant joke upon her institu- 
tion, to shew her admirers, that it is dangerous to be enthusiastic in 
opposition to the better institutes of nature. Perhaps he did it to 
oppose some new scheme in agitation; for his paper was written but 
thirteen years after the publication of the Proposal. 
here it is; and we wish the reader joy of the perusal. These are the 
especial occasions, on which the burthen of the old quotation may 
be parodied: “Cras amet qui nunquam amavit ; quique amavit, cras 
amet.” 
“ Let those read now, who never read before, 
And those who’ve read it often, read the more.” 

We must premise, that the annotator has given countenance to 
Swift’s assumption of the truth of his story, by telling us that the 
“rake” alluded to, as the hero of it, is said to have been a Mr 
Repington, “a Warwickshire wag.” 

“There were, some years since,’ says Swift, ‘a set of these (Platonlc) ladies 
who were of quality, and gave ont, that virginity was to be their state of 
life during this mortal condition, and therefore resolved to join their fortunes, 
and erect a nunnery. The place of residence was pitched upon; anda 
pretty situation, full of natural falls and risings of waters, with shady coverts 
and flowery arbours, was approved by seven of the founders. There were 
as many of our sex who took the liberty to visit their mansions of intended 
severity ; among others, a famous rake of that time, who had the grave way 
to an excellence. He came in first; but, upon seeing a servant coming to- 
wards him, with a design to tell him this was no place for him or his com- 


panions, up goes my grave impudence to the maid; ‘ young woman,’ said | 


he, ‘if any of the ladies are in the way on this side of the house, pray 
carry uson the other side towards the gardens: we are, you must know, 
gentlemen that are travelling England ; after which we shall go into foreign 
parts, where some of us have already been.’ 
most humble manner, and hissed 
behave to such a sort of carriage. 


He gves on: ‘ Now you 


must know we have an ambition to have it to say, that we have a pro- 


testant nunnery in England: but pray, Mrs Betty’ 








don’ 


n the right give me leave to present this gentleman to the favour of a civil 
salute.” His friend advances, and so on, until they had ald saluted her, 
By this means ¢he poor girl was in ihe middle of the crowd of these fellows, 
at « loss what to do, without courage to pass through them: And the Pla- 
tonics, at several peep-holes, pale, trembling, and Sretting. Rake perceived 
they were observed, and therefore took care to keep Sukey in chat with ques- 
tions concerning jtheir way of life; when appeared at last Madonella, a 
lady who had writ a fine book concerning the recluse life, and 
was the projectrix of the foundation, She approaches into the hall; 
and Rake, knowing the dignity of his own mien and aspect, goes deputy 
from the company. She begins, ‘ 
servant, who was sent out to know what affair could make strangers press 
upon a solitude which we, who are to inhabit this place, have devoted 


Bishop Atterbury, himself a warm | 


The | 


At all events, | 


Here he bows in the 
the girl, who knew not how to 


—* Sir,’ she replied, | 
‘my name is Susan, at your service.’—‘ Then I heartily beg your par- 

—‘ Not offence in the least,’ said she, ‘ for I havea cousin-german, 
whose name is Betty.’—‘ Indeed,’ said he, ‘1 protest to you, that wa, | 
more than J knew; I spoke at random: but since it happens that I was near | 


Sir, I am obliged to follow the | 


to heaven and our own'thoughts?/—* Madam,’ replies Rake, with anair of great 
distance, mixed with a certain indifference, by which he could dissemble 
dissimulation, ‘ your great intention has made more noise in the world than 
you design it should ; and we travellers, who have seen many foreign insti. 
tutions of this kind, have a curiosity to see, in its first rudiments, the seat of 
primitive piety; for such it must be called by future ages, to the eternal 
honour of the founders: Ihave read Madonella’s excellent and seraphic 
discourse on this subject.” The lady immediately answered, ‘ If what I haye 
said could have contributed to raise any thoughts in you that may make for 
| the advancement of intellectual and divine conversation, I should think 
| myself extremely happy. He immediately fell back with the profoundest 
veneration ; then advancing, ‘ Are you then that admired lady? If] may 
| approach lips which have uttered things so sacred.’—He salutes her. His 
| friends followed his example. The devoted within stood in amazement 
where this would end, to see Madonella receive their address and their com. 
| pany. But Rake goes on—* We would not transgress rules; but if we may 
| take the liberty to see the place you have thought fit to choose for ever, we 
| would go into such parts of the gardens as is consistent with the severities 
| you have imposed on yourselves.’ 
| £* To be short, Madonella permitted Rake to Jead her into the assembly of 
| Nuns, followed by his friends, and each took his fair one by the hand, 
after due explanation, to walk round the gardens. ‘The conversation turned 
upen growing vegetables; and Rake had the solemn impudence, when the 
whole of the company stood round him, to say, that he sincerely wished men 
might rise out of the earth like plants; and that our minds were not of nee 
cessity to be sullied with carnivorous appetites for the generation, as well as 
support, of our species.’ Tnis was spoken with so easy and fixed an assur- 
ance, that Madonella answered, ‘ Sir, under the notion of a pious thought, 
you deceive yourself in wishing an institution foreign to that of Providence, 
These desires were implanted in us for reverend purposes, in preserving the 
race of men, and giving opportunities for making our chastity more heroic.’ 
The conference was continued in this celestial strain, and carried on so well 
by the managers on both sides, that it created a second and a third inter- 
view and, without entering into further particulars, there was hardly one 
of them but was a mother or father that day twelvemonth.” 





THE READER: 
CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL 





OR OTHERWISE 
CRITICISM, 


| The History of France. By Eyre Evans Crowe. Vol. 1. pp. 382. 
(Twelfth Volume of the Cabinet Cyclopeedia). 


We intend to recur to this volume in a future paper, but have 


only room at present for one more extract. It is an account of the 


reverses and downfall of Charles of Burgundy, that passionate and 
| splendid fool. Our author has told it well. Edward the Fourth 

of England had been induced by Charles to invade France, but 

Louis bought him off with a bribe, part of which consisted of six 

hundred pipes of wine; which caused a good deal of raillery against 

our countrymen, Louis then stirred up the Swiss against the Duke 
_and they defeated his troops in the first battle. 

‘ Charles of Burgundy,’ says Mr Crowe, ‘ had never yet en- 
countered an enemy superior to him. The gallant knights of 
France and the stubborn burgesses of Flanders had alike been 
quelled by him in the field. His rage was proportionate to his sur- 
prise on finding himself braved by the Swiss mountaineers. He 
marched against them from Lorraine, the conquest of which he had 
completed, at the head of 40,000 men. Charles’s natural pride of 
| character was inflated by the study of the Roman classics, the taste 
for which was just then reviving and superseding that for feudal ro- 
mance. The reader must be aware that the fall of the Greek em- 
pire and the invention of printing were events anterior to this period 
by some years, and had contributed to render even more known 
and popular the names and achievements of Rome. Hannibal was 
the hero whose prowess then caught the fancy of Charles ; and to 
surmount the Alps, like the Carthaginian general, was now his 
glorious aim. The patriotism and valour that armed the Swiss 0 
their own defence was equally enthusiastic, though unlearned and 
indigenous. Still they sent envoys to avert the wrath of Burgundy, 
and to offer amends and submission in return for justice. “ You 
have little to gain with us,” said the Swiss ambassador to the 
| Duke; “ the golden bits of your bridles, the spurs of your knights, 
_are more in value than all our land contains.” The Duke would 
‘neither listen to counsel nor hear of submission. He marched into 
| Switzerland, through the valley of the Arve, in the month of Fe- 
| bruary 1746. He besieged Granson, the first place that made resls- 
tance. The garrison, though brave, were tricked bya renagade 
Swiss, called Ramschwag, then in the Duke’s service, to surrender. 
They were in number about 500. Charles instantly ordered them 
to be put to death; some were hanged, some drowned. This cru 
elty exasperated the Swiss. Each canton furnished its contingent, 
| and an army of 20,000 men marched against the Burgundians. The 
| Duke had a strongly entrenched camp at Granson, but scorning 
| such advantage against the Swiss peasants, he advanced to meet 
| them on the road to Neufchatel; thus offering battle in a hilly 
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> == 
jon, where his numerous cavalry could prove of no advantage. | 
=, wo armies met on the 2nd of March. The Swiss foot, em- 
bodied in large masses, and armed with long halberds, bore down 
tae Burgundian knights, who in vain resisted. Charles had a few 
archers and no infantry in the advance ; thus committing the usual 
mistake of the French, in deeming mounted gentlemen able to | 
repel twice their number of peasants on foot. The Burgundian | 
flank was soon turned by other bands of the Swiss mountaineers, | 
amongst whom the huge and terrific horns of Uri and Unterwalden 
were heard to blow. The battle became instantly a rout: the Bur- | 
ndians and their Duke fled; losing indeed few of their numbers, 
as the Swiss had no cavalry to pursue, but leaving the conquerors | 
the plunder of a camp which rivalled that of Xerxes in luxury and | 
splendour. Silken tents attached with cords of golden wire, vel- 
vets, tapestry, pearls, and jewels in profusion, became the property | 
of the amazed victors. Plate was flung away as pewter. The 
large diamond which the Duke wore customarily at his neck was | 
found in a box of pearls ; it was at first rejected as a bauble, then | 
taken up again, and sold for a crown. It was afterwards pur- 
chased by the pope for 20,000 ducats, and still adorns the papal 
tiara. Another equally beautiful diamond won at Granson, was 
bought by Henry VIII, afterwards given by his daughter Mary to 
her husband, Philip I, and now belongs to Austria. As Duke 
Charles fled from the Alps and their fierce inhabitants in the rout 
of Granson, his fool cried to him, “ Ha! my lord, are we not. 
finely Hannibalized ?”’ 
‘The King of France had taken up his residence at Lyons, in | 
order to watch the motions of the Duke and to profit by his re- 
verses. One of Charles’s schemes for aggrandizement was to induce 
Réné d’ Anjou, who was dissatisfied with Louis, to make a bequest 
of Provence and his other possessions in favour of Burgundy. Réné 
had shown himself obsequious in this respect, as did the Duchess | 
of Savoy and the Duke of Milan; but on the disaster of Granson | 
all the allies of Charles forsook him, and Louis secured to himself 
the rich succession of the house of Anjou, then about to be ex- 
tinct: he at the same time encouraged the Swiss with subsidies and 
fair words. | 
‘Charles was during this period at Lausanne, recruiting his | 
shattered army. He was so dreadfully dejected, that he allowed 
his beard to grow ; and, though constitutionally of that hot tempe- 
rament which forbids all vinous indulgence, his chief refection 
being conserve of roses. Yet he now took copious draughts of 
wine to drown and dissipate his chagrin. By degrees however he 
remoulded his army, recovered his spirits, his courage, and almost 
his confidence; and in June of the same year, three months after 
the defeat of Granson, Charles marched with a fresh army into the | 
heart of Switzerland. He encamped at Morat, within six leagues | 
of Berne, and instantly invested the place. The Swiss collected | 
their forces, and marched to its relief. Réné de Vaudemont, Duke | 
of Lorraine, had now joined his aid to theirs, and brought them | 
what they most wanted, a formidable body of cavalry. The force | 
of the Swiss exceeded 30,000 ; the Duke’s force was scarcely so | 
numerous, and was far inferior in confidence and hardihood; but, 
like a desperate gamester, he would play his stake although every 
chance was against him. | 
‘The captains of Burgundy counselled Charles to lead his force | 
into the plain, where his cavalry might act ; but he was now impa- | 
tient of dictation. Near the lake of Morat he stationed his left, | 
chiefly composed of Italian mercenaries ; the centre was commanded | 
by Crévecueur; he himself kept the right, with a body of English | 
under the Duke of Somerset, and his archers on horseback. The 
Swiss, as was customary with them, knelt down in line, uttered a 
short prayer, and then rushed against their enemies. On this occa- 
sion, the redoubtable infantry of the mountains were kept in check 
by the Burgundian knights, fighting under cover of their artillery 
and camp entrenchments. The action was for a time doubtful, but 
the cavaliers of Burgundy having all dismounted to defend their 
entrenchments, the Lorraine horse swept the right wing ; and a body 
of Swiss, being thus enabled to turn it, attacked the camp in flank 
and rear, whilst it was still vigorously assaulted in front. Cannon 
and entrenchments here became useless; the struggle was hand to 
hand. Somerset and his English, together with the best knights of 
Burgundy, perished ; and victory was completely in the hands of 
the Swiss: they were merciless in their triumph; they took no 
prisoners, and spared not an enemy. All were massacred, and the 
Vanquishers being now provided with cavalry, the flight was more 
destructive than the action. Many sought refuge in the lake; and 
even thither they were pursued by their merciless enemies. The 
Swiss were resolved that the Burgundians should not rally a second 
time, to attempt a third invasion. “ Cruel as at Morat” was for a 
long while a Swiss proverb. When time had decomposed the 
bodies of the slain, the bones were collected in a chapel, called the 
Ossuary of Morat, which for ages remained as a trophy to Swiss 
valour and independence. The French revolutionary army destroyed 
it in 1798, 

_‘ Charles escaped this field also, and for a long time concealed 
his grief and mortification at Salins. Like Napoleon in his reverses, 
neither humbled nor schooled, but merely angered by ill fortune, 

€ called on his subjects for levies, for armies; not to secure their 


| and perish. 


| not know his own throat. 


cess; and Nancy, the capital of the province, surrendered to him. 
This roused the Duke of Burgundy; he quitted Salins, and with 
such force as he could muster, amounting to about 6,000 men, laid 
siege to Nancy in October of the same fatal year, 1476. Réné de 
Vaudemont flew to the Swiss, his allies and comrades, for aid. 
Although interest and gratitude urged them to support him, still 
the soldiers of the confederacy would not stir till large payments 
and larger promises were made to them. This barter of their valour 
for gold is the great blot in the Swiss character. Charles, in the 
mean time, was losing his temper and his little army before Nancy 
in vain, during one of the most rigorous seasons ever known. It 
was not till January 1477, that Réné, with his allies, could come to 
the relief of the town. Charles was counselled, in the present weak 
state of his army, to avoid his formidable enemies ; but he scorned 
to retreat. He was attacked by the Swiss and by Réné, in a me- 


_lancholy day of snow and frost. The knights of Burgundy here, 


for the last time, supported their character for valour; but when 
the dreadful horns of Uri and Unterwalden sounded, the courage 
of the Duke’s infantry succumbed. Campo-Basso, who commanded 
the veteran auxiliaries, had turned traitor to his master. Men 
appointed by him set the example of flight: treachery is supposed 
to have consummated the destruction of the unfortunate Duke. 
Charles was several days missing; at last his corpse was found, strip- 


| ped and scarcely recognisable, half immersed in a frozen pool. Thus 


in one brief year did the potent house of Burgundy fall from its pride 
It struck against the rock of Swiss freedom, and went 
to pieces ;—a fruitful theme for reflection to the men of that age, 
although its writers took care to draw from it none save a pious 
moral,’ 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lanr.—She Stoops to Conquer—Le Romantic Amoureux—Charles XII. 
Covent Garven.—The Stranger—lhe blue Anchor, 





Tue opera of Hofer, which was postponed the other night on 


account of Mr Sinciair’s hoarseness, is again postponed to-night ; 


we suppose for the same reason, It is a pity this gentleman does 
Virginius is substituted for the opera” 
These delays and changes must be as hurtful, we should think, to 
the Manager, as they are perplexing to our play-bills. 
often determined by a play-bill, how and where they shall spend 


People are 


their evening. They are misled up to a late moment, and perhaps 
we are misled also. The consequence was, the other day, that one 
of our bills was wrong. We cannot undertake never to be incorrect 
in this way again, though we will do our best to avoid it; but in 
order to secure one mode of having a correct theatrical record, for 
the use of those who like to keep such a list, we shall in future 
give the performance of the preceding evening, at the head of our 
theatrical article. We have commenced this plan in our present 
Number. Meanwhile it would be better, we think, for all parties, 
if the Managers were in less haste tomake promises, which they 
are not*certain of keeping: and we exhort the singers to cultivate a 
more decided turn of larynx, and know when they are likely to 
favour us. 

There have been no postponements, by the way, at Covent 
Garden. 

Drury LANE. 

The plot of the laughable comedy, She Stoops to Conquer (which 
is founded on mistaking a private house for an inn) is said to have 
been suggested to the author by an adventure which befell himself. 
Go.psmiTH wanted as much address 
in his person, as he had the reverse with his pen. He was as 


And it is easy to believe it. 


simple and credulous in one way, as he was knowing in the other 

but above all, like a wise,man, he knew his own infirmities, afd 
like a still wiser, he could draw upon them for profit and entertain- 
ment. It is observable, that all his productions are full of, adven- 
tures founded on mistakes and dilemmas; and we have little doubt 
that he drew most of them from his own experience. The character 
of Moses, we believe, in the Vicar of Wakefield, is understood to 
have been drawn “from his own. The knavery prastised on Moses 





safety, but to avenge his own disgrace. Everywhere, in Burgundy 
ain Flanders, lie found discontent and lack of zeal. Réné de 
Vaudemont now seized the opportunity of recovering his heritage of 

Orraine ; thouch he was unable to raise an army, yet such was 
the discour : ent of the Burgundians, that he still met with suc- 


at the fair, the awkward situation of Young Honeywood with the 


' bailiffs in the Goodnatured Man, the whole character and conduct 


of Young Marlowe in the play before us, and even the Chinese’s loss 
of his watch, in the Citizen of the World, to, the beautiful young 
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THE TATLER. 








lady who made his acquaintance in the streets, and who with so 
much generosity took upon herself the trouble of getting it mended 
for him,—are Gotpsmitu all over. We fancy Jounson, GARRICK, 
and others, in the house on the first night of She Stoops to Conquer, 
recognizing the infirmities of their friend, and admiring the self- 
knowledge with which he turned them to such pleasant account. 
The play was agreeably performed last night, but not in the 
masterly manner we have seen it, when Exuiston was Young 
Marlowe, and Bannister Tony Lumpkin. Mr Farren too, ex- 
cellent actor as he is, has neither such festive nor passionate flesh 
and blood in him as Dowroy, and therefore does not so well suit 
the character of Old Hardcastle. He has not body enough to fill 
an arm-chair so well at dinner, (where he is supposed to tell his 
stories so often) nor to be shaken into so robust a rage at Mar- 
lowe’s accumulatiou of impertinences. Dowrton’s face jhas an oily 
radiance when he is pleased, and he tumbles in a passion like a 
whale. He can afford it., |Farren looks as if a fit of passion 
might kill him; which is a little too tragic. Mrs Guover, on the 
other hand, is something too cosy and pleasant-looking for the 
fidgetty Mrs Hardcastle. Mrs Davenport might have been as 
stout, but she looked in less joyous condition; and then she dug 
her words in, as if she was striking pins. Mrs Sparks perhaps, 
though inferior in general to either, was still better in this part, by 
reason of a certain look she had, at once carking and lavish ; pre- 
cisely the expression for the fond but cheating mother. Mrs 
Davison as Mrs Hurdcastle was far beyond Miss Morpavnt. 
Miss Morpaunt is a nice delicate girl, of considerable promise, 


with fine eyes, and a power now and then to be seriously touching. | 
. -| Albert, 
’ 


But her voice and manner are both too weak for a part like this 
and she has at all times, we observe, an awkward trick of casting 
down her eyes, probably because they have handsome lids, or 
she wishes to make the spectators aware of their merits. 


wise, or for endeavouring to do them justice. On the contrary, we 
wish them to know them so well, as to be aware that nothing does 
them entire justice, but an absence of all trick and affectation. By 
mending this single fault, Morpaunt will go nigh to double the 
effect of her whole style of acting. 

We are loth to say how inferior we think Liston’s Tony Lumpkin 
to what it ought to be. It will not bear a moment’s comparison 
with BaynisTer’s, It may look the character more completely, 
as far as outside goes,—its uncouth lumpishness and round-faced 
grown childhood; but in all the rest it is a slovenly sketch, com- 


pared with the way in which the other used to make every word | 
tell,—his fine, round, roaring voice when describing his jollities, and | 


his frumpish tone when complaining of not being allowed to come 
to his “ fortun.” The mischief, too, about the highwayman, was 
made as much again of by Bannister. Liston does not even speak 
half his sentences loud enough. 
the best points; and altogether reposes far too indolently on the 
character, either from carelessness, or want of tact. We cannot 
help suspecting, from both, ° Ge 


~ THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a New Burletta, (in Two Acts) called 
WRECK ASHORE; 
[By Mr Bucxstone]. 
Act L—Winrer. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Capt. Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
Harry, Mr WINNING, — Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, 
Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 

A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 

Act Il.—Summer. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, MrS. SMITH, 

Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke, MrJ. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 

After which a New Comic Burletta, called 
SCHEMING AND SEEMING, 

Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 
Mr Egostus Altoloque, MrS,. SMITH, 

Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, Mr CHAPMAN, 

Monsieur Capriole, Mr V. WEBSTER, 





Lucy, 


Mr Frederick Similus, Mr YATES, who will assume the following Charac- | 


A@rs:—Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, a German Composer; Jarvie Wheelem, 
Conductor of the Steam Diligence ; Katty O'Dab, an Irish Washerwoman; 
Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer ; 

Mr Egostus Altoloque, a Teacher of Elocution. 


To conclude wiih the Spectacle called 


BLACK VULTURE, 
Ozinda, Miss DALY, Nubida. Mrs DALY, 
Tanthe, Miss M. GLOVER. Octolar, MrO. SMITH, 


Kalmakhan, Mr 8S. SMITH, 
Remmy Mac Cullough O'Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 
Usbeck, Mr GALLOT, Chuno, (bis Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
The Black Vulture, Mr SANDERS, 
Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 
Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, 


We do | 


not quarrel with ladies for knowing their merits, personal or other- | 


He hardly seems to be aware of 


Mr MORDAUNT, | 


Miss BEAUMONT. | 


Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. | 


Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. | 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Tragedy of 


VIRGINIUS. 
Servia, Mrs BAILEY, Virginia, Miss PHILLIPS, 
Slave, Mrs WEBSTER, 
Virginius, Mr MACREADY, 
Icilius, Mr WALLACK, Dentatus, Mr COOPER 
Appius Claudius, Mr H. WALLACK, . 
Caius Claudius, Mr J. VINING, Lucius, Mr YOUNGE 


Numitorius, Mr THOMSON, = Spurious Oppins, Mr HOWELL, ° 





Vibulanus, Mr CATHIE, Honorius, Mr STAN LEY, 
Valerius, Mr S. JONES, 
Marcus, MrCOOKE, Publius, Mr HONNER 


Titus, Mr YARNOLD, Servius, Mr C. JONES, Sneius, Mr FENTON 
Plebeian, Mr EATON. F 


| After which, a Comic Piece, (in One Act) called 

| POPPING THE QUESTION. 

| Ellen Murray, MrsNEWCOMBE, Miss Biffin, Mrs GLOVER, 
Miss Winterblossom, MrsC. JONES, Bobbin, Mrs ORGER. 

Mr Primrose, Mr FARREN, Henry Thornton, Mt HOWARD, 


To conclude with, (54th time) the Drama, (in Two Acts) called 
THE BRIGAND. 
[By Mr Planché]. 
Ottavia, (Prince Bianchi’s Niece) Miss FAUCIT, 
Maria Grazie, (the Brigand’s Wife) Mrs W. BARRYMORE. 
Prince Bianchi, (Governor of Rome) Mr YOUNGE, 
Students of the French Academy Mr H. WALLACK, 
| Theodore, of Painting, 5 Mr J. VINING, 
| Count Caraffa, Mr C. JONES, Fabio, Mr HUGHES, 

The Cardinal Secretary, Mr FENTON, Nicolo, Mr WEBSTER, 
Alessandro Massaroni (The Brigand Chief) Mr WALLACK, 
Rubaldo (his Lieutenant) Mr BEDFORD, 

Spoletto, Mr BLAND, Uberto, Mr ROBINSON, 
Carlotti, Mr YARNOLD, Matteo, Mr HOWELL. 





On Monday, Henry the Fifth ; Perfection; and Masaniello. 
On Tuesday, Love for Love ; and other Entertainments. 





‘THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


This Evening, (4th time) a New Play, in Three Acts, called 
THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 
[By Mr Dimonv]. 

Duchess di Fontana, 
Aurora di Cosenza, 

Zoranthe, Miss H. CAWSE, 

| Nina, 

Theresa, Miss PHILLIPS, 
Duke di Fontana, 


Mrs LOVELL. 
Miss HUGHES 
Rodriga, 
Miss TAYLOR, 
Female Mask, Mrs BROWN, 
Mr EGERTON, 


"Mrs TAYLEURE, 


| Count Cosenza, Mr BLANCHARD, Manfredi, Mr WARDE, 
Valentine, Mr WILSON, 
Benedetto, MrG.BENNETT, Harry Fortescue, Mr ABBOTT, 
Dermot O'Donovan, Mr POWER, 
Rufo, Mr EVANS, Gasparo, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 


| 

Guiscard, Mr Irwin, lst Mask, Mr Henry, 2d Mask, Mr Holl. 

| Neapolitan Lovers, Mons. D’Albert, Mrs Bedford ;' Mirth, Mrs Vedy, 
| Cupid, Miss Kendall. 

| <9 menerg Miss Addison, J. Cooper, Collett, Grant, Heath, King, 
| Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, Ryals, Thomasin, 
| Gondoliers, &c. Messrs, Crumpton, Miller, May, Norris, Shegog, S. Tett, 
| Mesdames Goward, Perry, Nicholson, Scruton, Tennant, &c. 

| After which, the Ballet of 

AULD ROBIN GRAY. 

Auld Robin Gray, Mr TURNOUR, 

Principal Dancers—Mr D’ALBERT, Mesdames BEDFORD, VEDY, 
| PAYNE, GRIFFITHS, .THOMASIN, EGAN, RYALS, WELLS, 
| Kendall, F. Marshall, Hunt, Masters Johnson and Harvey. 
| After which, (14th time) a New Melo-Drama, called 
| THE BLUE ANCHOR. 

[By Mr Pocock]. 

Previous to which, the Grand Overture to ‘* Lodoiska.” 

| Bessy Bowline, Mrs KEELEY, 

Sally Bowline, Miss VIALS, 

| 


Tom Bowline'’s 
Daughters, 
Mrs Tipple, Mrs DALY, : Kitty Crawfish, Mrs BROWN, 
| Sailors’ Lasses, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, &c. 
Harry Bluff, (with a Hornpipe,) MrT. P. COOKE. 
Mr BARTLEY, 

Sam Tipple, Mr BLANCHARD, 
| Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY, Junk, Mr HORREBOW, 
Scuttle, Mr EVANS, Gunnel, Mr HENRY. 

| 
| 


Tom Bowline, Shark, Mr FARLEY, 





On Monday, The Stranger; and The Blue Anchor. 

On Tuesday, Carnival at Naples ; and Black Eyed Susan. 

On Wednesday, The Provoked Husband ; and The Blne Anchor. 
On Thursday, The Carnival at Naples; and The Blue Anchor. 
On Friday, The Stranger ; and The Blue Anchor. 

On Saturday, The Carnival at Naples; and The Blne Anchor. 





| Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
| parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J.Cuapret, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. FieLpD, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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